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of their religion a closer kinship of men and gods, and consequently 
less of emphasis upon subjection and supremacy, respectively. But 
their capability of development has proved itself to be immense in 
range. Hence we find such contrasts as those furnished by the Per- 
sians and the people of India on the one hand, and by the Greeks and 
Romans on the other. The developments of Buddhism in the East 
and of philosophical ethics in Greece furnish each an example of 
extreme emphasis upon ethics almost to the exclusion of religion. 
Yet even here the bond of relationship asserts itself and proves its 
inviolability. The Semites — Babylonians, Jews, and Mohammedans — 
so emphasized obedience to the will of God as to leave no room for the 
fine development of scientific ethics, such as that which appeared 
among the Greeks. Christianity is distinguished from all religions by 
emphasizing at once and equally the transcendence and the immanence 
of God, by its doctrine of the incarnation and the consequent genu- 
ine fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man ; hence there inheres 
in it the capability of development into an ethics and a religion com- 
plete and universal. But, in historical realization, this possibility has 
not come to expression. There is traced with clearness the effects 
which have come to this development in the successive stages of its 
history. The discussion of the relation of the Protestant churches to 
ethics and of the recent attempts to construct an ethics independent 
of either church or religion is specially noteworthy. 

The already undue length of this notice makes it necessary to 
leave out of view the fruitful exposition of the relation of ethics to 
law, government, social and economical questions and developments, 
and also to art and science. No notice of the book can be satisfactory 
to the one who writes the notice ; only an adequate translation into 
•our own language will seem fair and just to Dr. Dorner or to the 
writer and readers of the notice. 

G. D. B. Pepper. 

Colby University. 
Waterville, Me. 

The Progress of Dogma. By James Orr, M.A., D.D. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1901. P. 365. $1.75. 

Dr. Orr, who is professor of apologetics and systematic theology 
in the United Free Church College, Glasgow, is already pleasantly 
known to American students of theology through his contributions to 
periodical literature and several books, notably one on Neglected Factors 
in the Study of the Early Progress of Christianity. The basis of the 
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present volume was a series of lectures delivered in 1897 at the West- 
ern Theological Seminary, a Presbyterian institution at Allegheny, 
Pa. It professes to be no more than an outline, but even an outline 
of so large a subject may be both scholarly and serviceable. This is 
both. Indeed, as an introduction to the more thorough study of the 
subject there is nothing to be compared with it. Harnack, to be sure, 
some years ago published a volume of Outlines of the History of 
Dogma, but a more dry and repulsive book it would be difficult to 
imagine. Dr. Orr's book is interesting, one almost writes "fascinat- 
ing," in its presentation of the subject, without being slipshod or 
inaccurate. 

The special feature of the book, to the scholar, is the author's 
attempt to apply the principle of evolution to his investigation —to 
deduce the law according to which dogma has developed. By dogma 
he means, not doctrine in general, not theology, but such formal 
statements of Christian doctrine as have obtained authoritative recog- 
nition and are embodied in historical creeds. Previous to the 
beginning of dogma, there was a Christian literature, mainly apolo- 
getic. In the third century began the controversies on the Godhead, 
extending into the fourth century, first the Monarchian, then the 
Arian, lastly the Macedonian. As a result the doctrine of the Trinity 
received dogmatic definition. Then came the Christological contro- 
versies, and continued until the doctrine of the person of Christ took 
final dogmatic form. These controversies were all eastern ; the West 
now took up the line of progress, with the discussions of anthropology 
precipitated by the theories of Pelagius. The great debates of medi- 
aeval times revolved about questions of soteriology, the atonement 
absorbing the attention of Catholic theologians and constituting 
their chief contributions to dogma before the Reformation. The 
reformers were concerned with the group of doctrines that define the 
practical side of soteriology, and in the creeds of the period these are 
the subjects that receive chief attention. It is not until comparatively 
recent times that special treatment has been given to the questions 
included in eschatology. 

Now, this order of development is precisely that followed in nearly 
all scientific treatises on theology — it is the logical order, even if a 
different arrangement be preferred ; for the doctrine of redemption 
presupposes Christology and the doctrine of sin or Anthropology, 
while this again presupposes a doctrine of God. This actual relation 
of the facts to the logical order is very striking. " If," says Dr. Orr, 
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" planting yourself at the close of the apostolic age, you cast your 
eye down the course of the succeeding centuries, you find, taking as 
an easy guide the great historical controversies of the church, that 
what you have is simply the projection of this logical system on a 
vast temporal screen." This, then, is the law of the evolution of 
dogma. These controversies did not arise accidentally, haphazard, 
but were the unconscious working out of dogmatic statements in the 
precise order of their logical sequence. If there is a plan in a scien- 
tific treatise on theology, there is a plan also shown in the history of 
dogma. 

The book is nothing else than the elaboration of this idea. Dr. 
Orr well says that suspicion properly attaches to all attempts at mak- 
ing the facts of history fit systematic categories, a la Hegel, Baur, and 
others. But Dr. Orr does not manipulate the facts to make them fit 
his hypothesis — he has no need to do so. He might, indeed, have 
strengthened his argument at several points, notably by another lec- 
ture on the Catholic ideas of soteriology as shown in the development 
of sacramental doctrine, culminating in the canons of the Fourth 
Lateran Council. He is sober, self-restrained, candid, and his book 
makes the stronger impression from the fact that he by no means says 
all that might be said in support of his hypothesis. It will probably 
be admitted in the end that Dr. Orr has made a contribution to the 
history of dogma of equal originality and value. 

For so careful a writer, one slip is remarkable, and should not be 
passed by. On p. 163 Dr. Orr speaks of the combination of predes- 
tination with " sacramentarian " doctrines, when he plainly means 
" sacramental." The two words are often confounded, but in a his- 
tory of dogma " sacramentarian " has a specific, technical meaning, 
the exact opposite to " sacramental." 

Henry C. Vedder. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pa. 

Regnum Dei : Eight Lectures on the Kingdom of God in the 
History of Christian Thought. (The Bampton Lectures, 
1901.) By Archibald Robertson, D.D., LL.D., Principal 
of King's College, London, etc., etc. New York : The Mac- 
millan Co. ; London: Methuen & Co., 1901. Pp. xix + 401. 
$>2.50. 

This book is an outgrowth of the author's endeavor to find an 
answer, for his own personal guidance, to the question of the purpose 



